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TWOPENCE. 


EXIT DARLAX ! 
End of a Polifieian 


TO MENTION only one town, Tunis has in the 
past month or so been heavily bombed and battered 
by British and American troops and aircraft. Doubt¬ 
less President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull felt 
quite sympathetic in a mild sort way for the inno¬ 
cent victims within Tunis—its French and native 
population, suddenly jerked into the firing line by the 
landings in North Africa and the German stand at 
the bridgehead. In a mild sort of way, perhaps, but 
after all, Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull realise that the 
masses must suffer; if the bombs fall on them it is 
unavoidable, we can’t help it.suddenly, how¬ 

ever, in the North African panorama something of a 
really tragic nature happens: Admiral Darlan is shot. 
“Murder in the first degree!” cries Roosevelt; “An 
odious and cowardly act!” yells Hull: Murder at¬ 
tains the first degree only when it is individual, ap¬ 
parently; it doesn’t matter much when it’s en masse. 

We doubt if sympathy for the rat Darlan, who 
jumped from every ship that looked like sinking, ex¬ 
tends to the French or the workers and peasants. 
They are only pawns in the game: ruling class senti¬ 
ment naturally inclines towards its fellows only. We 
doubt, however, if they, the workers, will worry very 
much over Darlan’s demise. On the contrary, we 
believe that it is a probability that if the veil of 
secrecy over the identity of the assailant were lifted, 
it might be that he would be found to have acted in 
the interests and cause of the people of France. It 
may be, as the Press says, he is an Axis agent; or, as 
Goebbels says, a British agent; be that as it may, 
very few Frenchmen would have stopped him if he 
had been. 

Laval likewise received the leaden “vote of no 


confidence” from the revolver of a French worker in 
Paris. Laval unfortunately survived. Darlan did 
not. They will not be the only dictators and aspir¬ 
ants to dictatorship in Europe who will meet the 
same end. What other course does a dictatorship 
leave open? Dictatorships rule by force; they can¬ 
not be overthrown by any way other than violence. 
They attempt to monopolise all propaganda, and 
suppress all means of altering the regime: they 
must expect diffel*ent forms of resistance from gov¬ 
ernments that leave those courses open. 

DE GAULLISM NOT A REVOLUTIONARY 
FORCE. 

The De Gaullists wash their hands of the deed: 
they “do not countenance such acts”. (Sunday Ex¬ 
press 27f 12f 42). They do not countenance the way 
Darlan was finished; evidently they do not either 
approve of the abortive attempt on Laval, they do 
not approve of the attacks on Nazi officers and 
Gestapo agents in Paris and other cities—in spite of 
their pretence at monopolising French resistance,^ they 
do not support attacks on the ruling Vichy and*Nazi 
clique. They are, of course, quite in agreement with 
aerial bombardment of French towns in which there 
are German soldiers and armament works, involving 
French and German workers and soldiers together 
with the criminal Nazis; but to single out the crim¬ 
inal Nazis and spare the anti-Nazi masses, that is 
quite foreign to their principles. 

Moreover, there is truth in the report that the 
death of Darlan will solve political differences, as 
De Gaulle has “expressed his willingness to work 
wi± General Giraud or almost any other French 
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leader, but Darlan” {Sunday Express 27/\2/A2) 
Darlan^ Laval and Retain have been too much im¬ 
plicated for De Gaulle to be able to shove them over 
on the Fighting French, but any other of the Vichy 
clique. 

If he should be sincere, he will be chagrined to 
read the account of Darlan’s funeral: “The French 
and Allied chiefs . . . .took the march past, in which 
American and British troops as well as Frenchmen 
took part. . . Behind the coffin was a bust of Petain”. 

Sunday Express 27/12/42 

And so American and British troops march re¬ 
verently past the corpse of one quisling and the bust 
of another. We never realised in those far-off days 
of 1940 that the official propagandists used the term 
“Fifth Column” as one of compliment. We seem 
to connect this incident with the respect accorded 
to Pope Pacelli’s earnest wish to have Rome made 
an open city. When Ethiopia and Spain were bomb¬ 
ed, Pacelli was an ardent Fascist. When Italy is 
bombed, he is the head of an independent Vatican 
state and ought to be let quite alone from the Italian 
Fascist regime of which he knows nothing. 

HYPOCRISY. 

We have no reason to shed crocodile tears over 
Darlan, whoever killed him. Far more do we lament 
the loss of life in the air raids in Algeria, Tunisia, 
Italy, and every other country \yhich has suffered the 
scourge. We know from our own experience what 
the masses must take through the acts of politicians 
in the form of mass murder from the skies. We can¬ 
not therefore spare any sympathy for the ruling class 
when an occasional one of their number suffers the 
same fate. If Darlan’s death was by a political op¬ 
ponent, we do not care. If it was from one of those 
whom he oppressed, we sympathise with the young¬ 
ster of 22 who was^ tried, condemned and shot within 
36 hours, by those who pretend to be shocked by 
the original killing. As for those who pretend to be 
shocked by Darlan’s assassination, yet support war 
and mass murder, we have nothing but the deepest 
contempt. Neither as an Admiral nor as a politic¬ 


ian did Darlan ever respect individual human life. 
Neither do they; they only respect-their own skins, 
fearful that if they too should become dictators they 
too must suffer the same penalty. 

• Darlan’s “resignation” will not be an encourage¬ 
ment to Hitler, but we hope it will be precedent for 
him to follow. 


HOW ORDER IS RESTORED 

Seven natives were shot dead and a white sold¬ 
ier stabbed to death in a compound riot near Pre¬ 
toria last night, says Reuter. 

The riot followed a meeting of natives in the 
employ of the Pretoria Municipality to demand im¬ 
mediate wage increases. After police had failed to 
quell the disturbance with tear-gas bombs, three 
armoured cars and a detachment of troops were sum¬ 
moned and opened fire. 

In addition to the killed about 50 other natives 
were wounded. Order had been restored by mid¬ 
night. Star 9/12/42. 

THE STRANGE QUIET OF 
THE. SECOND FRONTERS 

Workers in most factories have lately noticed 
a strange quiet fall on the once noisy propaganda 
of the “Second Front in Europe” merchants. These 
gallant heroes of the reserved occupations, who 
always thirsted for the martyrdom of others, seem 
to have received a big scare from the recent call to 
medical examination of so many men under thirty 
years of age'. For it was just then that their pro¬ 
paganda ceased. As one Communist shop-steward 
we know said when he received de-reservation 
papers, “I know I want a Second Front, but why 
pick on me? It’s victimisation! ” 

* * * 

THE GREAT DISCOVERY 

“All people when they die need a funeral.” 

Beveridge Reportj paragraph 157. 
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“HOMES for HEROES” 

Further Thoughts on the Beveridge Beport 

By Tom Brown 


THE PRESS and political parties, particularly part¬ 
ies on the Left, continue to speak of the Beveridge 
Report as if it was the accepted policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment and even now law. No doubt this is what 
the public is'expected to believe, but the report is, 
nevertheless, the policy or recommendation of one 
man only—his personal view. The Government is 
not committed to it. This the report itself makes 
clear. On the 27th of January, Arthur Greenwood, 
Minister Without Portfolio, who appointed the Bev¬ 
eridge Committee wrote to Sir William Beveridge 
saying: 

“My Dear Beveridge, 

I have discussed with the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer the position of the departmental representat¬ 
ives on the Inter'departmental Committee on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services. In view of the issues 
of high policy which will arise, we think tHat the 
departmental representatives should henceforward be 
regarded as your advisers and assessors on the various 
technical and administrative matters with which they 
are severally concerned. This means that the re¬ 
port, when made, will be your own report; it will be 
signed by you alone, and the departmental repre¬ 
sentatives will not be associated in any way with the 
views and recommendations on questions of policy 
which it contains. It would be well that the Report 
should contain words to make it clear that this is 
the position. 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed) ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 

Beveridge agreed and on page 20 makes this 
quite clear. Later, on the same page, he goes on. 
Through their representatives and otherwise the 
various departments have been able to express views 
on questions arising in the course of the enquiry, but 
they have done so, if at all, without associating them¬ 
selves or any Aiinister or the Government in any way 
whatever with anything that is written hereT 
It seems that the Report is accepted by everyone, ex¬ 
cept the Government! 

Certainly the Report has been given a wonder¬ 
ful reception. Press and pulpit, Tories, Liberals, the 
Labour Party, the Communist Party, the I.L.P., the 
Co-operative movement and the trade unions lavish 
praise on the wonderful document. One can almost 
hear the money chinking as it passes over the labour 
exchange counter. True, the I.L.P. New Leader has 
a small moan to soften its praise—it does not like 
the contributory principle. A remarkable statement 
follows: Meanwhile the attitude of the Tories to 

the Beveridge proposals will be a test of the sincerity 
of their War Aim to remove ''the fear of wantl' ” 


New Leader 5/\2/A2. Well, the attitude of the 
Tories is favourable to the Report, does that prove 
them sincere—or something? 

Even more remarkable is the statement, in the 
same issue, that the Report "will assist workers in 
their wage struggle against the employers^ Does the 
I.L.P. really expect the employing class to give strike 
pay to. workers that they may defeat the same em¬ 
ployers in a wage battle? It is obvious that the Bev¬ 
eridge dole, as the present dole, will be witheld from 
strikers. Modern strikes, particularly the bitter strug¬ 
gles in the coalfields, show that even the meagre 
parish out-door relief is stopped, often to non-strik¬ 
ing unemployed too. 

The truth is the Tories have dished their rivals 
in the war of tactical propaganda by backing the 
rationalised poorhouse that is “Beveridge”, All po¬ 
litical programmes are based on a seeming “some¬ 
thing for nothing”, the “something” being usually a 
money benefit. There is no difference in principle 
between “left” or “right’ parties. The only differ¬ 
ence is in the shape or size of the dole offered, and 
even that is disappearing since they all accept the 
Beveridge Report. It may seem strange to see ail 
parties fighting the next General Election with the 
same programme—the great Report. However, we 
usually get three or four “Churchill” candidates at 
each bye-election, so we ought io get used to it. 

“Something for nothing” as a political pro¬ 
gramme is not new, though the brilliant theoreticians 
of the left seem to think so. In Europe it is continu¬ 
ous from the days of the old “town poor” who ex¬ 
isted in all European cities and whose descendants 
often live in the same parts to-day. Barons and 
wealthy guildsmen would compete in buying their 
support by feasts or regular doles. In many old 
cities, even in Britain, one may trace the descent of 
these “town poor” to the present slum dwellers. This 
lumpen is being continually augmented by the 
weaker and more unfortunate workers and ruined 
middle-class in times of depression. While the 
great mass of honest-to-goodness workers hate the 
dole system, the lumpen cry out for more. It seems 
they cry very loud for the programme of every polit¬ 
ical party is founded on their needs. 

It was this rapidly increasing, permanently de¬ 
pressed class which gave, first to Communism, later 
to Nazism, the mass basis of the ballyhoo parties. 
The real workers, in the main, stood by their unions 
or the Social-Democratic Party. Unless we have 
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something better than the dole to offer we should 
not expect to defeat Nazism. 

The programmes of political parties are usually 
made up of modern variations of the old “bread and 
circuses” plan, though the Fascists exceed all others, 
even the Communists, in the extravagance of their 
promises. However, the Nazis have shown some 
knowledge of psychology in their promises; the Com¬ 
munist programmes were usually long lists of some¬ 
thing for nothing for everybody. More trade for the 
shopkeepers and more trade for the co-operatives. 
More money from the rates and lower rates for the 
ratepayers. Lower prices and higher wages for the 
workers. More free things for the unemployed. Com¬ 
munist municipal candidates used to promise the un¬ 
employed free meals, free rent, free coal, free gas 
and free water (something to drown their sorrows in, 
I suppose). 

Syndicalists are at one with the great mass of 
real workers in rejecting the sickly emasculating 
schemes of the “something for nothing” merchants. 
We spit upon the filthy rags of their humbugging 
charity. We seek only the opportunity to perform 
socially necessary work, to enjoy its fruits, to share 
them with others and enjoy the products of our 
fellows’ labbur, without exploitation and in condit¬ 
ions of justice and fellowship. Any real worker knows 
that there is no “something for nothing”. Anyone 
who has tilled a garden knows that one must put in 
that one may take out. That is true emotionally and 
economically. Perhaps that is why political thought 
is so shallow, so insincere and 'so unproductive; so 
little is put into it. 

The Beveridge Report would be more convinc¬ 
ing if, instead of being promised 24s. a week, we 
were promised 28 square meals, one-twenty-sixth 
part of a pair of shoes, one-fifty-second part of a 
suit, two hundredweight of coal, and so on. Money 
promises of a post-war settlement have little mean¬ 
ing. The problem of poverty and insecurity is one 
of production as well as distribution. If we have 
millions of persons drawing new money from the Ex¬ 
chequer without any extra production the net result 
will be little different. Nor is it sufficient just to 
produce; we must produce commodities which the 
people may consume to their well-being. It is of 
little use to produce more_ aircraft and guns or lux¬ 
ury flats, motor yachts and flashy automobiles. Eco¬ 
nomic security for the people can only be gained by 
production and distribution of more and better food, 
clothing, shelter and means of culture. 

Yet the Beveridge Report says not a word of 
such production. Nor does the Memorandum of the 
Government Actuary which follows it. Not one loaf 
of bread, not one blade of grass. Only a game of 
shuffle-board with money counters. 


A real rise in working-class living standards 
would mean, not only an increase in the amount of 
food and other necessities consumed, but also a great 
change of diet. This is confessed, almost alone in 
the capitalist press, by Oscar R. Hobson, City Editor 
of the News Chronicle.. In the issue of 14th Dec¬ 
ember, 1942, he writes: ^^Yet it is seven or eight 
years since Sir John Orr pointed out that if the 
nutritional standards observed by 'the top 10 per 
cent, of our population were extended to the whole 
population there would be an increase in the demand 
for milk of 80 per cent, for butter o/ 41 per cent, for 
fruit of 124 per cent, and for vegetables of S7 per 
cent.*^ 

Remember, that related to pre-war consumption. 
And what of other countries? If the workers of other 
lands are to be saved from slow starvation writes 
Hobson: “Production of cereals would have to go 
up 50 per cent, of meat 90 per cent, of milk and 
other dairy products 125 per cent, of vegetable oils 
125 per cent, and of fruit and vegetables 300 per 
cent.” 

Syndicalism, because of its industrial and non¬ 
political basis is concerned with production as well 
as distribution. Syndicalism is the highest develop¬ 
ment of technics yet known. It is the logical out¬ 
come of technical development. Without it technics 
is frustrated. Because Syndicalism is an organis¬ 
ation of workers by their occupations it is capable of 
efficiently producing sufficient quantities of fuel, 
clothing, food and all the good things of life. Be¬ 
cause Syndicalism is a mass movement, controlled 
from below, it will not waste the workers’ energies 
producing useless things for the glory of a few. Nor 
will it waste our energy in schemes of money meta¬ 
physics. One cannot eat money. 

The claim of War Commentary^s (mid-Dec¬ 
ember issue) editorial that poverty is the greatest 
cause of sickness was supported by the Beveridge 
article in the medical periodical Lancet. In the issue 
of 'SIYIIAIL we read: ^^The greatest single cause of 
ill health and sub-optimal health, mental and physic¬ 
al, is not a virus or bacterium, but poverty 

It is not only those absent from work who are 
sick; most of those working are really ill. We live 
in a world of sick men and the solution is not more 
doles, but right relationships. 

ilHillliiillllllliilliiJilillilllillillllllllllliillllililililMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 

When in Glasgow, visit the 

ANARCHIST BOOKSHOP 

127, George Street, 

War Commentary and all 
Freedom Press and Anarchist 
Federation pamphlets In stock. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES 

33b Solves Nothing 
By JOHN HEWETSON 


THE WAR has enormously increased the amount of 
Venereal Disease in England, provoking a consider¬ 
able outcry. The question is an extremely complex 
one, but it provides an interesting example of the 
way in which such social matters are “tackled” under 
class-society. 

Venereal Diseases are to a large extent both 
preventable and curable; yet in actual fact they are 
responsible for an untold amount of physical suffer¬ 
ing and misery. They cause a great deal of insanity, 
paralysis, disorders of the nervous system, of the 
heart and blood-vessels, and about half the total cases 
of blindness. In addition they are responsible for a 
high proportion of the still-births, of infantile mor¬ 
tality, mental deficiency and physical deformity in 
children, besides a great deal of sterility and chronic 
invalidism in young women. 

Because of the social stigma which surrounds 
them, statistics regarding these diseases are hard to 
get, and cannot be entirely relied on. Their victims 
tend to hide their complaint and in many cases are 
deterred from seeking treatment in spite of the se¬ 
ductive posters placed by local authorities in public 
lavatories. Some years ago it was estimated that 
there were 122,500 new cases of venereal disease 
each year in London, and 800,000 new cases in the 
United Kingdom as a whole. Up till the beginning 
of the war, the position was thought to be improving 
but a recent (1939) estimate stated that “in England 
there are about half a million people suffering, or 
who have suffered from syphilis, and about another 
million and a half who have gonorrhoea”. These fig¬ 
ures are not intended to be regarded as entirely ac¬ 
curate, but they give some idea of the extent of these 
diseases in peace-time. Since the war, according to 
the Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health, 
there has been a 50 per cent, increase among the civ¬ 
ilian population, and if the Services are included, of 
nearly 70 per cent. Hence the outcry. 

The prevalence of these diseases in peace-time 
caused a number of Anti-Venereal Disease Societies 
to spring up, and these invariably reported the op¬ 
position of the State as the chief factor in prevent¬ 
ing a rational approach to these problems. When, 
therefore, the Government tries to give the impres¬ 
sion that it is undertaking a vigorous campaign a- 
gainst V.D., we have a right to be sceptical. 

Were it not for the concealment which the gen¬ 


eral secretiveness about V.D. imposes, it should be 
possible to know the exact time of exposure to in¬ 
fection, and therefore to take immediate precautions. 
One authority writes: “The micro-organisms caus¬ 
ing these diseases are very frail, and are at once des¬ 
troyed by any antiseptic that can reach them, but 
they soon dig themselves in, and once they have got 
below the surface and beyond the reach of anti¬ 
septics they will multiply rapidly and a lengthy 
course of treatment will be necessary to assure cure, 
that is, the destruction of every single microbe .... 
These diseases are therefore easy to prevent, hut 
difficult to cure . . . The distribution of prophy¬ 
lactics, and instruction in their use was attended with 
considerable success in the regular army. In the 
war time army however, this method of stamping 
out these diseases is to some extent hampered by the 
sense of shame which still prevents the immediate 
application of preventative measures. The main pro¬ 
blem is therefore the breaking down of this veil cf 
secrecy, and the dissemination of knowledge. Dr. R. 
A. Lyster, the Chairman of the National Society for 
Preventing V.D., wrote in a letter to the News- 
Chronicle for 22nd November 1942, “During the 
last war, as part of my military duties—I was V.D. 
officer over a considerable military area—I succeed¬ 
ed in securing among the troops a widespread know¬ 
ledge and adoption of practical preventative meas¬ 
ures with the result that venereal disease diminished 
as if by a magic wand”. But, he adds these signifi¬ 
cant words, “Over all these years (i.e. from 1907 on¬ 
wards) the strongest opposition has arisen from the 
Ministry of Health which must be held primarily re¬ 
sponsible for preventing the prevention of venereal 
disease”. 

In 1917, a V.D. Act was passed, but a clause 
was inserted making it a punishable offence to ex¬ 
pose disinfectants for sale for the prevention of V.D. 
or even sell them on demand accompanied by writ¬ 
ten instructions for use. 

As now, the rapid increase in V.D. during the 
last war scared the government into “doing some¬ 
thing”. In 1922 a Committee of Enquiry was set 
up under the chairmanship of Lord Trevethin, to 
advise on methods of dealing with the problem. Ev¬ 
idence was given by all the leading authorities, and in 
1923 the Committee issued its report. In Clause 14 
it recommended that “the law be altef^d so as to per- 
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mit properly qualified chemists to sell ad hoc disin¬ 
fectants provided such disinfectants are sold in a 
form approved and with instructions for use approv¬ 
ed by some competent authority”. Subsequently at¬ 
tempts to get various Ministers of Health to give 
effect to this clause have failed. 

In 1926 a bill introduced by Sir Basil Peto, 
President of the Society for Preventing V.D., en¬ 
deavoured to get Clause 14 legally enacted, and was 
supported by every medical M.P. except j)ne. It 
passed two readings^ but Neville Chamberlain re¬ 
fused to give Government support or facilities for a 
third reading. 

In 1937 the Ministry of Health sent a Commis¬ 
sion of experts to study conditions regarding V.D. 
in Holland and Scandinavia, where these diseases 
had been practically eliminated, ostensibly by com¬ 
pulsory notification and treatment. The Committee 
doubted whether methods of compulsion were suited 
to this country, but the Ministry took no alternative 
slleps. 

The present Defence Regulation 33b is a facing- 
both-ways measure, well designed to allay immed¬ 
iate fears, and so tide over the present crisis. The 
Minister of Health is definite in declaring that “it 
leaves the voluntary basis unchanged,” thereby keep¬ 
ing on the right side of the laissez faire people; but 
he also insists that if the volunta^ system fails, he 
will not hesitate to apply compulsion. This satisfies 
the devotees of a “strong line”. All that 33b actually 
does is to provide “that persons named by two separ¬ 
ate patients under treatment as the suspected source 
of their infection, can be required, by notice served 
on them by the Medical Officer of Health of the 
County or County Borough in which they live, to 
attend for examination and, if necessary, treatment 
by a “special practitioner” and to continue treatment 
in accordance with his directions until they are certi¬ 
fied as free from Venereal disease in a communicable 
form”. It is neither one thing nor t’other. 

The “voluntary system” as it is understood in 
this country has already proved a failure, as the rise 
in V.D. shows. But it is unlikely that compulsion 
would prove much better. Where there is such a 
powerful social stigma as attaches to these diseases 
in England, compulsion will merely drive the dis¬ 
ease still further underground and make still more 
difficult the task of prevention or early treatment. 
In Scandinavia, V.D. is regarded in much the same 
way as any other disease, the sexual act not being 
treated with the same odium as it officially receives 
over here. This is probably the reason why V.D. 
has so markedly diminishd there; the compulsion is 
not felt as an imposition on individual liberty, any 
more than the compulsory notification of, say, ty¬ 
phoid is here. The Chief Medical Officer to the 
Ministry of feealth, Sir William Jameson, may bom- 


binate over the B.B.C. about treating V.D. as a dis¬ 
ease like any other, but he* is neglecting the power¬ 
ful forces which seek to keep them as diseases apart, 
and is wholly forgetting the role which the Ministry 
itself has played in the past in obstructing the efforts 
of the anti-V.D. societies to get a rational attitude 
adopted. 

In the past the Church has taught that venereal 
diseases were the punishment of God for sin. They, 
are not interested in the effects of V.D. with the 
hideous misery which follow in its train, but solely 
in repressing sexuality. A Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland {Manchester Guardian 13.5.42) 
stated in a report that “promiscuity is being con¬ 
doned and even encouraged among the armed forces 
by the gratuitous provision of facilities by which it 
is designed that the more direct consequences of vic¬ 
ious relaxations may be escaped”. They are refer¬ 
ring to the provision of condoms which, in the Army, 
are intended not only as a contraceptive measure, 
but also as a protection against V.D. It is rather 
difficult at the present juncture for the Church to say 
openly that attempts to reduce V.D., amount to in¬ 
terfering with God’s divine justice. The Archbishop 
of York is reported as saying in the House of Lords 
that he approached “the problem from the religious 
rather than the medical point of view, but as he 
pointed out there need be no inconsistency between 
the two. The Churches" would support a bold and 
enlightened policy of education provided that pre~ 
vention and avoidance of promiscuity was urged as 
the best safeguard of all. There should be more 
treatment clinics and local authorities should be en¬ 
couraged to employ more women police”. Keep 
down sex at all costs! 

It will be seen that in all this, there is no at¬ 
tempt to provide, people with the knowledge and 
means whereby they can avoid contracting these dis¬ 
eases themselves. To do so would be to imply that 
a man or woman’s sexual life was their own business, 
and that would never do. Rather than appear to 
condone “vice”, the State will go on tinkering at 
these problems, evading them most of the time, and 
merely being content to give an appearance of “do¬ 
ing something” when the situation becomes serious 
enough to evoke a public outcry. 

It is obvious that the problem of eradicating 
V.D. is bound up with the extirpation of sex ob¬ 
scurantism. It is also obvious that much of the mental 
suffering associated with these diseases is produced 
solely by the social stigma attached. The retention 
of these cruel and obscene taboos is the principal 
barrier to progress, and as such is inevitably sup¬ 
ported by the State, the Church and the reactionary 
bodies. A free people would clear out V.D. in no 
time! 
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NO “QUEENSBURY RULES” IN WAR. 

CERTAN FAR-SEEING statesmen thought, in the 
hey-day of Liberal Party pacifism (post-Gladstonian: a 
legacy that was abandoned when the war of 1914 inter¬ 
nationally drove the bourgeois politicians into their natural 
home—the imperialist camps) not so much to abolish war, 
which was never with them more than a pious hope, but 
to restrict and “legalize” it, so that modern war, with its 
horrors even worse in the contemplation, might not finally 
destroy civilization in its growing vindictiveness. Hence 
the somewhat contradictory “legalization” of war: the 
drawing up of “humane rules of warfare” and the like, 
which are inevitably forgotten in the heat of battle, and 
which have served only to ease consciences. 

We have seen this particularly with regard to the 
conventions drawn up regarding prisoners-of-war. It is 
an entirely callous doctrine to inflict punishment on men 
taken prisoners, and to treat them as hostages. It is not. 


proof of the most abominable atrocities committed by the 
Nazis on the soldiers and even more the civilians (particu¬ 
larly the civilians fighting at home), who happen to 
belong to the nationality of its Allied Governments, yet 
these apparently call for no retaliation on prisoners-of- 
war: the only interests to be protected—if retaliation is 
to be considered protection—are those of the larger 
Powers! * 

This is the main case against retaliation, other than 
the humane one, which is not likely to weigh with Gov¬ 
ernments. Humanity is apt to get 'pigeon-holed in the 
offices of the ruling classes. The considerations most 
likely to weigh with governments, perhaps, is that to 
ill-treat prisoners-of-war is to discourage desertion from 
the rival army. In Africa, it has been shown quite clearly 
that the general anti-war feeling in Italy (just at the 
moment being deliberately confused by British Right- 
Wingers with the pro-war, pro-fascist Catholic and Royal¬ 
ist circles which in every country—witness above all 


“ATROCITIES” 


of course, any the less callous to slaught^ wholesale in 
total warfare; but limits must somewhere be‘defined, and 
civilized nations have generally refrained from the system 
of hostages. 

All that is to-day going by the board. Total war is 
regardless of conventions, limits and legalizations. War 
is no longer to be restrained by platitudes. Most people 
were shocked at the recent feud between the British and 
Canadian Governments on the one hand, and the German 
Government on the other concerning the shackling of 
prisoners-of-war. Following the binding of prisoners in 
the heat of battle by Commando troops (who are, incon¬ 
testably, specially trained for warfare in which “rules” are 
disregarded), the Nazis shackled British and Canadian 
prisoners-of-war taken at Dieppe. Retaliation upon 
retaliation followed; and prisoners-of-war looked like 
being generally in irons. To-day we read that the British 
and Canadian Governments are unshackling their prison¬ 
ers, while the Nazis may or may not do likewise. 

PRISONERS-OF-WAK 

The system of putting men in irons is detestable. 
We could wish that some of those who are vociferous in 
their protests against prisoners-of-war being shackled were 
consistent enough to protest against the putting of men 
into irons at all, whether they are military, political or 
criminal prisoners, but we are glad that general feeling 
has led to some unshackling, at all events. 

We cannot, however, admire the standpoint taken 
by the Allied Governments in this matter, much as we 
detest the Nazi mentality that originated it. The Nazis’ 
attitude has been despicable: in retaliating on prisoners- 
of-war for deeds committed in battle they open the field 
to wholesale slaughter of the defenceless on both sides. 
On the other hand, what of the British-Canadian 
Governments’ attitude? If deeds committed by Nazis 
are to receive retailation, is it not a palpable lack of 
principle, and a display of, to say the least, narrow parti¬ 
sanship, merely to retaliate when their own subjects are 
concerned? On their own evidence, they give to the world 


France—stands in with the victors and readily changes 
sides and double-crosses at will, but always with the big 
battalions) has shown itself not, in avoidance of military 
service (as it did in peace-time) but in desertion from the 
army. A policy of shackling Italian prisoners would have 
given a new lease of life to Mussolini. 

ATROCITIES, 

Un|ortunately, the question of expediency fades away, 
and the arguments that weigh with Governments concern¬ 
ing military prisoners disappear, when the issue is brutality 
of treatment concerning nationals or subject-nationals. 
We are all familiar with atrocity stories: they do not 
appertain to any one war—many of the same stories are 
handed down through the ages. But while the journalists 
of the world concoct obviously fake atrocity yarns, the 
grim fact remains that the truth is too often far worse. 
The inhumanities of this epoch far out-do the best efforts 
of the newspapers. The atrocious crimes committed in the 
world to-day cannot be equalled in history. 

People have asked us our attitude in view of this. 
Do we, like, say, the Vichyite Duke of Bedford, wish to 


*I take the following at random from the Press: 
“Although the chains of German prisoners in Britain and 
Canada have been removed, Germany is still considering 
her decision. ‘The affair is in the stage of diplomatic 
handling,’ the Wilhelmstrasse declared to Reuter. 

Britain unshackled the prisoners as from 10 a.m. 
yesterday. 

In Canada . . . unshackling took place on Friday 
night.” The People, 13/12/43. 

“The Germans, it is reported from Sofia, have shot more 
than 300 Greeks at Lamia as a reprisal for the blowing 
up of the vital railway bridge at Gorgopotamos, near 
Lamia. . . . 

The Greeks are said to have been shot for sheltering 
the Guerillas who destroyed the bridge. It is reported 
the Germans are taking further vicious reprisals.” 

The People, 13/12/42. 
(continued on p. 14 
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LUCKY HOUSEWIFE 

“A housewife loses both arms. How much house¬ 
hold work could she do with artificial arms? 

‘A great deal of work could be done/ was the answer 
given by Sir Alexander Gunnison, Permanent Secretary to 
the Minister of Pensions, at to-day’s meeting of the Select 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons to con¬ 
sider equal war injury compensation for men and women.” 

Evening Standard 17/12/42. 

AMERICAN POOR RICH 

“On two occasions only has publicity floodlighted the 
affairs of Morgan. Father and son gave evidence at 
Senate inquiries. To the second of these “J.P., the 
Younger” revealed that the house held 126 directorships in 
89 corporations with total assets of 20,000,000,000 dollars. 

Among the great private deals of the Morgan com¬ 
pany was the distribution, in 1929, of 575,000 shares of 
the new Alleghany Railroad Corporation to a preferred list 
of persons at 2odol. a time. Ex-President Coolidge and 
Col. Lindbergh were among the preferred persons. The 
shares rose to 35dol. when issued. Soon they soared to 
5odol. 

Morgan money floated the giant United States Steel 
Corporation, financed British purchases in America 
during the Great War. It saved Wall Street in 1893 
when 158 national banks crashed. 

No wonder it was said of J.P. that he went down to 
his office one day and instructed the cashier: ‘Take some 
change an’ run out an’ buy Europe for me’.” 

^Evening Standard 16/12/42. 

NO FRIEND OF HITLER 

“Mr. Cocks asked Mr. Eden in the House if in 
view of the fact that we have recently assured the Spanish 
Government of our intention to respect the integrity of 
Spain and her possessions, does he not consider it a 
serious and unfriendly thing for General Franco to reply 
wishing for victory for our enemies? 

Mr. Eden.—I entirely agree in dissociating myself 
with the sentiment that General Franco has pronounced, 
but in my view there is not much value in lodging a 
protest.” 

Jolly decent of Mr. Eden not to wish for a German 
victory and how inconsiderate of Mr. Cocks to ask 
for something more. 

GALLAGHER—GUARDIAN 
OF THE LAW 

“When Commander Locker-Lampson asked in the 
Commons to-day if the Home Secretary’s attention had 
been drawn to a meeting organised by a body calling 
itself the 18B Committee, Mr. Gallacher (Com. West Fife) 
further inquired: 

Ts Mr. Morrison aware that the body responsible for 
this meeting has now sont out a circular letter to many 
M.P.s which is typical Goebbels propaganda?’ 

Mr. Morrison: I welcome the recruitment of Mr. 
Gallacher to the ranks of law and order and I will keep 
a very close watch on this body, but I suggest that he 
should not get into a state of neurosis too early.” 

Evening Standard 17/12/42. 


SOMETHING NEW IN YANKEE 
AMUSEMENT 

“When American marines at Guadalcanar find a 
sniper in a coconut tree, a tank bumps against its base, 
hurling the tree-top sniper into the air like a clay pigeon, 
says Colonel Rodieck, who has just returned from there.” 

Daily Express 12/8/42. 

ADVERT IN THE "TRIBUNE" 

After-war Planning 
CREMATION SAVES LAND 

Even George Woodcock would agree that it is push¬ 
ing the desire for intensive cultivation a bit too far. 


Through 


CONSCRIPTION 

This is the story of two men, both of whom, very 
properly and naturally, wanted to stay at home. 

1. CABINET MINISTER. 

“Mr. Churchill is meeting with unexpected difficul¬ 
ties in making the appointment of the new Viceroy of 
India in succession to Lord Linlithgow, who retires early 
next year. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Air Minister, was approached 
by Mr. Churchill last week. But he declined the offer. 
The terms in which he did so were decisive enough to 
rule out any further consideration. 

The Liberal Leader, however, was asked at very 
short notice to accompany Mr. Churchill on his week-end 
tour in the North, during which, I understand, the offer 
was to be renewed. 

In spite of reports to the contrary, I can say that Mr. 
Churchill was unable to produce any new agrument strong 
enough to persuade Sir Archibald to change his view that 
he can better serve the country by staying here.” 

Daily Herald 7/12/42. 

He remains Air Minister. 

2 . A YOUNG PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

“He was 19 and could not settle down in the Army. 
So he tried to make his way to the home he missed so 
much—a journey of niore than 100 miles—on sixpence- 
halfpenny. 

He was afraid to ask for aid in case he should be 
sent back to his unit. They found his body on a pile 
of hay in an East Devon barn. 

The story was told yesterday at the inquest at 
Axminster, Devon. 

Dr. Lumsden, of Lyme Regis, said death was due to 
exhaustion, insufficient food and exposure. 

A verdict of “Death from exhaustion and exposure” 
was recorded.” 

Daily Herald 8/12/42, 
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BRITISH ANTI-SEMITISM 

“This house was wanted for an Englishman who had 
been injured and had lost his home through enemy bomb¬ 
ing. Therefore, the plaintiffs, who are Rumanian Jews 
and aliens, cannot complain because they were asked to go 
elsewhere.” 

Judge Hirst said this at Windsor county court giving 
judgment with costs for the Egham urban district council, 
who were sued for damages by Mrs. Rebecca Zlotsky. 

Daily Mirror. 25 / 11/42 

Did any of the M.P.’s, who showed so much in¬ 
dignation recently about the persecution of the Jews 
in Europe, protest against the offensive remark of 
Judge Hirst? Or aren’t Jews worth the sympathy 
extended by M.P.’s to housekeepers? 


the Press 


WHAT YOU ARE VOTING FOR 

“Question-time provides the best sport in Parliament. 

There appear to be two main techniques for dealing 
with awkward supplementary questions. 

One may be called the prophylactic technique. If 
the awkwardness is anticipated, the Minister has prepared 
and reads rapidly an answer so long and complicated that 
the author of the original question can’t possibly take it 
all in. 

When, dazed, he rises and puts his supplementary, 
the Minister says blandly, Tf my honourable friend will 
read my answer, I think he will find that the point he 
raises is dealt with in it.’ 

The other technique is that of appeasement: T am 
most grateful to my honourable friend for bringing this 
point to my notice, and I can assure him that I will look 
into it at once’ (varied by, Tf my honourable friend will 
send me details of any specific cases known to him, I 
will examine them most carefully.’)” 

Daily Express 12/10/42. 

Thus from this, we see that Parliament provides a 
means of amusement for the Members. Men who 
have been sent there, supposedly to do a serious job 
of work, apparently take a delight in giving evasive 
answers to questions. A “mental boxing booth” is 
the only name fit for such an institution! 

STUPIDITY OF THE LAW 

“ T am afraid her case is hopeless,’ remarked Mr. 
Justice Hodson in the Divorce Court to-day, dismissing 
a petition of Mrs. Emilie Constance Ogg for divorce on 
the ground of desertion from Cecil N. Ogg, who, when 
she married him at Folkestone Church in 1915, was a 
soldier in the Canadian forces. 

Mr. Justice Hodson said there was no real evidence 
that the husband had acquired a domicile in England. 

The couple were unsuited to each other and separated 
in less than a month, and there was not sufficient evidence 
that the wife was willing to live with him any more.” 

Evening Standard 14/12/42. 


WOMEN TEACHERS VICTIMISED 

“Middlesex County Council to-day decided to sus¬ 
pend two women teachers, pending the decision of the 
court on proceedings which are to be instituted against 
them for alleged refusal to fire watch. 

Both teachers, it was stated, are conscientious 
objectors. 

Thely are also to be banned from taking part in any 
activities connected with the Council’s youth service.” 

Evening Standard 17/12/42. 

FOR THE DEFENCE OF FREEDOM 

“If vacancies on prison staffs cannot be filled by vol¬ 
unteers suitable men called up for national service may be 
directed to work as prison officers, according to a state¬ 
ment issued by the Ministry of Labour. 

It is explained that the number required for replac' 
ing wastage is small and that if the issue of compulsory 
directions becomes necessary it can only be on a very 
small scale.” Manchester Guardian 15 / 12/42 

U.S. FACTORY CASUALTIES 

More American workers have met accidental deaths 
than American soldiers have been killed in fighting since 
the beginning of the war. 

National Safety Council report, “The casualties of 
the U.S. armed forces from Pearl Harbour to November 
15 , excluding the African campaign, have been 5,694 dead 
3,435 wounded, 39,827 missing or prisoners—total 48 , 956 . 

“Casualties among American workers through accid¬ 
ents during the same period have been 44,500 dead, and 
3 , 800,000 wounded.” The Star 21 / 12/42 

SEDITIOUS PROPAGANDA? 

“The affair of Sir William Beveridge’s summary of 
his report, written by request for Current Affairs, the pub¬ 
lication of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs, gets cur- 
iouser and curiouser. A real muddle has resulted from the 
War Office order to recall all copies of Current Affairs 
containing the article. 

Here is the latest news from this War Office front: 

At the special request of General Alexander, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Middle East, a 600 -word summary of 
the Beveridge Report has been cabled to Cairo. I under¬ 
stand that this was done to meet the demands for informa¬ 
tion on the report from the Eighth Army. 

The normal quota of copies of Current Affairs con¬ 
taining Sir William’s own article is on the way out to 
Egypt. The War Office say that the ban operating in this 
country will probably operate out there. If it does operate 
the hundreds of copies flown to Egypt will become waste 
paper. ” Evening Standard. 24 / 12/42 

FISHY DEFINITIONS 

Mr. Evelyn Walkden (Socialist, Doncaster) complained 
that propaganda against the Ministry of Food’s scheme 
suggested that some sections of the fish trade were Social 
Anarchists. House of Commons. 

Does Evelyn know what is an Anarchist? Or a 
Socialist? 
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C.P. PLEA TO AFFILIATE 
TO LABOUR PARTY 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY application to join 
the ^bour Party is unlikely to receive a sympathetic 
hearing. The first application was made in 1921 . 
At that time the Communists excused their move by 
saying that it was easier to destroy the Labpur Party 
from within than from without. Application was, 
naturally, refused, but Communists were still allowed 
to join the Labour Party as individual members or 
as delegates of trade union branches. The behaviour 
of these persons certainly had the effect of breaking 
the Labour Party from within, though perhaps not 
always in the manner expected. Every organisation 
requires some measure of honesty, morality and 
mutual trust if it is to prosper. It seems the Com¬ 
munists had never heard of these. To save the 
Labour Party the Communists were shut out. 

The Communists then renewed their attack 
from without. Harry Pollit ordered (in the Daily 
Worker) his followers to forcibly break up Labour 
meetings. They did, whenever they had the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Then came the “Social-Fascist” period of the 
Comintern when the Communists cried “Social 
Democracy (not Nazism) is the chief enemy!” The 
Labour Party was for years branded as a “Fascist 
Party”. Now in the name of Anti-fascism the Com¬ 
munists seek to join this “Fascist party.” 

Meanwhile the Labour Party, on its side, has 
fulminated for years against the “Communist Solar 
System”, the C.P.-infiltrated organizations and 
“innocents’ clubs”, Morrison, in particular, being 
particularly bitter in denouncing the C.P. Com¬ 
paratively recently the Labour Party made some 
scathing references to the Labour Research Depart¬ 
ment. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 

Obtainable from : 27 Bclsize Road, 

Freedom Press London, N.W.6 

THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER. 

Organ of the I.W.W. (Weekly) 2 d., post. id. 

WHY? 

A Bulletin of free enquiry, published by a 
group of young anarchists (monthly). 

P.O. Box 208 , Station D. New York City, 
N.Y. 2 d. (postage id.) 

L’ADUNATA DEI REFRATTARI 
Organ of the Italian anarchist movement in 
America (weekly). 2 d. (postage id.) 


Pollitt, in his letter to Middleton, the Labour 
Party secretary, declares in the blandest manner that 
“the Communist Party is fully prepared to accept all 
the obligations of being affiliated to the Labour Party 
and to carry out loyally all decisions reached at its 
annual conferences”, but the Labour leaders are not 
likely to forget past history; they have been called 
the “lackeys of capitalist imperialism” quite recent¬ 
ly (and quite rightly). In any case it is difficult to 
understand what “loyalty” means coming from the 
C.P. These people have only one fundamental 
loyalty: devotion to Stalin and the ruling clique at 
the Kremlin. 

But the C.P. have chosen an awkward moment 
to put in their application. The Labour Party can 
find no praise, at the moment, too high for Mr. 
Stalin. They have themselves declared for the ful¬ 
lest co-operation between the T.U.C. and the Russian 
Trade Unions, and have sent their representatives 
Citrine and Tanner over to the States to urge the 
same attitude on the American Unions. Now they 
will have to show why, in spite of all this, they will 
not allow the C.P., the accredited Stalinist set-up, to 
affiliate! With the ban on the Daily Worker (im¬ 
posed by the Labour Communist-baiter Morrison) 
lifted less ±an six months, with virulent abuse from 
both sides- the rule, but with both parties fawning 
fulsome praises on Stalin, the whole business of pleas 
for affiliation and their almost certain rejection be¬ 
comes simply ludicrous, a subject for ridicule. 


NOW 

Freedom Press have undertaken the publi¬ 
cation of a series of occasional volumes of 
social and literary writings under the title 
NOW. Its orientation as reflected in the 
social contributions is towards anarchism. 
The literary contributions, however, have 
been chosen on their merit and no writer 
has been excluded because his opinions differ 
from those of the editors. 

Number One will contain articles by 
Herbert Read on The Cult of Leadership, 
D. S. Savage on Aldous Huxley, a Moralist 
Progression, Julian Symons on Stephen 
Spender, George Woodcock on Restoration 
Culture, an extract from H. E. Kaminski’s 
Life of Bakunin; a short story by Alagu 
Subramaniam; and poems by Julian Symons, 
George Woodcock, Alan Rook, Emmanuel 
Litvinoff, J. L. Godwin, John Bayliss and 
others. Also The Dance of Death, four 
drawings by John Olday. 

64 pages 1/6 (postage 3d.) 

In America, 50 cents (post free). 

Freedom Press, 27, Belsize Rd. 
London, N.W.6. 
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WOMEN IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The Russian W oman 

IN 1920 LENIN declared that it was the task of the 
Government of the proletarian dictatorship to free 
women “from the old household drudgery and de¬ 
pendence on man”. In fact the Soviet State recog¬ 
nized the complete equality of rights for men and 
women. Women were given the same civic rights as 
men, they had the same rights to join the Party, the 
trade-unions and the co-operatives. Legally they had 
equal rights with men at work and in married life. 
Though in a backward country like Russia the 
equality of women was bound not to be always 
readily accepted by men and, perhaps, by some of 
the women themselves, the Soviet constitution pro¬ 
vided women with the opportunity of taking an 
active part in the life of the country. 

The most original part of the constitution con¬ 
sisted in the rights given to women as wives and 
mothers. In many capitalist countries women had 
already the right to vote and to be elected to Par¬ 
liament, most jobs and careers had been opened to 
women at wages similar to those of men. But the 
legislators of capitalist countries always showed 
themselves extremely jealous of the prerogatives of 
man as master in the family. The Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion, though preserving marriage, was careful to 
deprive it of the character of subjection for women 
which always accompanied it. 

After the revolution marriage tended to be con¬ 
sidered in Russia as a simple formality. No stigma 
was attached to women living with men without 
being married and they had the same rights as mar¬ 
ried women. Children born outside marriage had 
the same rights as legal children. These laws prac¬ 
tically delivered women from the shackles of mar¬ 
riage which binds them in capitalist countries. 
Women did not run the risk of being left with 
children to bring up, even if they had been conceived 
outside marriage. The woman could make known 
to the authorities the identity of the father (or fathers 
where there were any doubts) and he (or they) had 
to provide for the needs of the mother during-the 
period of pregnancy and during the six months which 
followed the birth, and pay to the child till the age 
of eighteen a pension of a certain amount. The 
mother had to provide half the maintenance of the 
child but if the parents were unable to provide for 
the child the State provided for it instead. It would 
be difficult to say to what extent the system was put 
into practice as there are still in Russia great num¬ 
bers of abandoned children, and one may wonder in 
what measure women were able to get the help of 
the State in bringing up their children. But within 


as Jfife and Mother 

the limits in which the system worked it provided 
women with a great deal of independence from their 
husbands and men in general. 

A very important right was given to women 
by the decree of 1920 which declared abortion legal 
as long as it was practised by qualified persons, in 
State hospitals. The legalisation of abortion in 
Russia received a tremendous amount of publicity 
abroad and was perhaps the most discussed aspect of 
the emancipation of Russian women. Little is known 
however of the obstacles put in the way of free 
abortion by the Government since 1924 . This fun¬ 
damental right was finally suppressed in 1936 when 
the Abortion Law made it a crime to procure abor¬ 
tion and abolished advisory clinics. In 1937 , Pro¬ 
fessor Alexandrov boasted that no Abortoriums 
existed any longer in the Soviet Union adding that 
“the same barriers existed to the performance of 
abortion in Moscow and throughout Russia as in all 
civilised countries”. 

The right of women “to dispose of their own 
bodies” for which the communists professed to have 
such a deep respect was sacrificed to political expe¬ 
diency. As Maurice Edelman explains in How 
Russia Prepared : “The Law was a war measure. It 
aimed at increasing the already high birth rate, so 
that the population of the Soviet Union might out¬ 
weigh the productive strength of its enemies”. 
Women’s independence was sacrificed to the need of 
the State to have more cannon fodder. 

The 1936 Constitution or, as it is aptly called, 
the Stalinist Constitution, curtailed still further 
women’s liberties. Divorce which had, after the 
revolution, been made simple and easy, was made 
more difficult. Women’s holidays before and after 
the birth of a child were shortened. Women work¬ 
ing in factories were, according to the law, entitled 
to two months holiday before and after the birth of 
a child, while women working in offices and collec¬ 
tive farms were entitled to six weeks; they both 
received full pay during the holiday. Maternity 
leave was reduced from sixteen weeks to nine and 
women who changed their jobs after they were two 
months pregnant (even though they were dismissed 
by a factory and were employed immediately by 
another) could not receive holidays with pay at all. 

While Stalin was, with his ukaze^, depriving 
Russian women of many of their rights, he was also 
busy trying to glorify the role of women as mothers. 
He started having photographs taken showing him 
kissing babies and patting mothers with big families 
on the back in the best Mussolinian style. He even 
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went to the trouble of visiting his old mother in 
Tiflis whom he had not seen for years. Family ties 
which had, up to then, been scorned as being bour¬ 
geois were suddenly encouraged with enthusiasm. 
Women who could afford it, found in the shops 
cosmetics and perfumes and manicure saloons were 
installed in factories, for the best paid women 
workers. 

The early legislation regarding abortion, mar¬ 
riage and divorce in the U.S.S.R. has been acclaimed 
by all left wing movements as an example to be 
followed. The rapidity with which part of that 
legislation was repealed, merely by the wish of Stalin 
and a few of his associates, shows how precarious 
and temporary women’s liberty is in a totalitarian 
country. The repeal of the law legalising abortion 
offers a good example of the ruthlessness with which 
the bolshevik rulers act. The law was undoubtedly 
extremely popular, it is one of the few points on 
which observers of the Russian regime, whatever 
their ideas might be, find themselves in agreement. 
The law was therefore repealed against the wish of 
the majority of women in the U.S.S.R., in the most 
dictatorial way. 

With their characteristic habit of contradicting 
themselves the Webbs in their book Soviet Commun¬ 
ism declare that: ‘Tt can hardly be said that the 
action of the government was dictatorial in form or 
method” and then go on to admit that “So far as 
it could be estimated, the opinion of the women 
(though not that of men) seemed to be preponderat- 
ingly in favour of free abortion whenever desired. 
Nevertheless, so convinced was the government of 
the need for a reversal of the policy of 1920 , that 
the Sovnarkom (cabinet of ministers) and the Central 
Executive Committee, passed the new law, by over¬ 
whelming majorities”. It is to be remarked that 
when a woman used to seek abortion the opinion of 
the husband was not asked for but, when the Gov¬ 
ernment chose to change the law it decided that it 
“knew better” and the opinion of women v/as com¬ 
pletely ignored. This is not, according to the Webbs, 
acting in a dictorial way. 

The Russian experience demonstrates that real 
freedom for women cannot be established by Gov¬ 
ernment decrees. The cause of women’s indepen¬ 
dence may coincide at certain periods of history with 
the interests of the Government and even with the 
ideology professed by that Government.* That was 


*Left wing governments are by no means the only 
ones who may have interest in championing women’s in¬ 
dependence. The Turkish dictator Ataturk did a great 
deal to liberate women from the tyrannical atmosphere 
of the Harem. On the other hand left wing parties have 
sometimes opposed laws giving new rights to women as 
they would have resulted in a loss of power for their 
movements. In* France the socialists v^^ere afraid that if 
women were given the vote they would los» the elections 
as they thought most women would vote for the catholic 
and reactionary parties; 


the situation in Russia after the Revolution: Marx’s 
teachings suited perfectly the interests of the bolshe¬ 
viks which consisted in trying to draw women into all 
spheres of activity for the enormous task of recon¬ 
struction. The “sacred right” of women to decide 
if they wanted to become mothers coincided with the 
shortage of food and the bad housing conditions 
which made the limitation of births necessary. As 
soon as the economic situation was better, and 
women had been regimented into industry there was 
no need for the State to respect their rights. Women 
can have only a caricature of liberty as long as they 
are not prepared to organise their own lives but in¬ 
stead allow the State to decide for them in the 
minutest details. 

At present the Russian woman is unable to de¬ 
fend the rights still left to her should the State choose 
still further to resrict her liberty of action. 

Russian women have no means of protest since the 
press is in the hands of the government, they have 
no means of striking or even organising demonstra¬ 
tions; they are at the mercy of Stalin’s good will. 
Liberty administered by the State is not liberty, it 
is only a new form of slavery. 

M.LB. 

{The second part of this article ^^Women in Industry”, 
will appear in the next issue of ^^War Commentary^). 


_HAVE YOU READ_- 

A MALATESTA^S 
^ VOTE —WHAT FOR? 

16 pp. 2 d. 

This pamphlet is in the form of a dia¬ 
logue between an Anarchist and a Soc- 
alist and the whole subject of parlia- 
mentarianism is discussed. 

A TOM BROWNES 
^ TRADE UNIONISM OR 
SYNDICALISM 24 pp. 3 d. 

War Commentary readers are already 
familiar with Tom Brown’s clear, 
straightforward articles. This pamphlet 
deals with the present union organisa¬ 
tion, and contrasts with it the syndical¬ 
ist methods of workers’ organisation. 

0 GEORGE WOODCOCK^S 

NEW LIFE TO THE LAND 

You need not be a land worker or spec¬ 
ialise in the land question to understand 
and be interested in this pamphlet, now 
in its second printing. 

32 pp. 6 d. 
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THOREAr 


George 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU was the first and the 
most talented of the individualist anarchists who 
arose in America during the nineteenth century. He 
was also the most extreme in his individualism and 
in his criticism of all social systems^ institutions and 
ideas. Indeed^ so far as society was concerned he 
might be termed the first of the nihilists^ for he 
questioned everything and would accept or preach 
no fixed social or philosophical dogma. ‘The wisest 
man preaches no doctrines; he has no schemes; he 
sees no rafter, not even a cobweb, against the heavens 
—it is clear sky.* 

Thoreau believed that the improvement of 
society must be based on the improvement and 
elevation of the individual. Until men had fulfilled 
themselves, had become strong within themselves, 
co-operative activity was futile as a means towards 
a better and nobler world. ‘Alas, this is a crying 
sin of the age, this want of faith in the prevalence 
of a man. Nothing can be effected but by one man. 
He who wants help wants everything. True, this 
is the condition of our weakness, but can never be 
the means of our recovery. We must first succeed 
alone, that we may enjoy our success together. We 
trust that the social movements which we witness 
indicate an aspiration not to be thus cheaply satisfied. 
In this matter of reforming the world we have little 
faith in corporations; not thus was it first formed.’ 
Nevertheless, although Thoreau expressed in these 
words his hostility to the futile community endea¬ 
vours of the half-baked disciples of Fourier who 
flourished in New England at this time, he believed 
in free co-operation between individuals who had a 
full realisation of their own strength and value. 

Thoreau’s individualism led him to live what 
seems, in comparison with the career of a Bakunin 
or a Kropotkin, a narrow and even parochial life. 
Believing that a man could attain knowledge and 
sufficiency within himself, he regarded it as unneces¬ 
sary to mix with the wider world, and rarely left the 
microcosmic world of his little New England village 
of Concord. He declared ‘My thoughts are murder 
to the State and involuntarily go plotting against 
her,’ but the actual manifestation of this plotting was 
petty in the extreme, and his lingering Rousseauish 
belief in the ‘Natural Man’ led him to seek his 
salvation in the rejection of society rather than in 
any revolutionary attempt to reconstruct it. His 
attitude was closely similar to that of Tolstoy in that. 



Woodcock 

while he preached civil disobedience, declared that 
the state would collapse if men refused co-operation, 
assisted negro fugitives from the South and actually 
went to prison on one occasion (when, visited by 
Emerson, he declared that prison was the only place 
for a just man), the supreme symbolic act of his life 
was his absolute retirement for two years into the 
solitude of the woods at Walden, a renunciation as 
negative in its total effect as that of Tolstoy. His 
beliefs led him, indeed, to no conception of revolu¬ 
tionary action by which to overthrow the form of 
society which he undoubtedly hated and to no con¬ 
structive idea of a society to take its place. 

There remains a residue in Thoreau’s works 
which had a certain value; and that is the destructive 
criticism he applied to modern society. He attacked 
ruthlessly the idea of government and exposed the 
fallacy of the democratic ideal. ‘What is wanted is 
men, not of policy, but of probity—who recognise a 
law higher than the constitution or the decision of 
the majority. The fate of, the country does not 
depend on how you vote at the polls—the worst man 
is as strong as the best at that game; it does not 
depend on what kind of paper you drop into the 
ballot box once a year, but on what kind of man 
you drop from your chamber to the street every 
morning.’ He described politics as ‘unreal, incred¬ 
ible and insignificant’, and, alone with politics, 
attacked the press, the church and every other means 
of hoodwinking the people and preventing them 
from realising their own individuality. 

Thoreau’s disadvantage was that he was a man 
talking in a vacuum. In the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury New England society in which he lived the 
class struggle had reached no importance, because in 
an expanding society there was still plenty of room 
for the dissipation of discontent through the numer¬ 
ous opportunities which actually did exist for men 
to climb out of their class. Social ideas still moved 
between the poles of conservatism and liberalism, 
and as yet a revolutionary creed had no root or basis 
in the contemporary life. Thoreau at a different 
age of American development might have rooted his 
anarchism into a more fertile soil and ended by 
being a man of far greater social effect. As it is, 
he makes a poor showing beside Godwin, or even 
Winstanley, who lived in times of social stress and 
could relate their beliefs to the concrete facts of 
social injustice and struggle. 
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Years after Thoreau’s death, anarchists were 
to be slaughtered by the American authorities, and 
anarchism was to become a doctrine proscribed 
under the immigration laws. But this was nothing 
like the anarchism of Thoreau, or of the community 
founder Josiah Warren, or of the gentlemen anar¬ 
chist Benjamin Tucker. It was the revolutionary 
anarchism which had been brought from Europe by 
refugees of the social struggle, and had found a 
welcoming home among the intense class struggles 
which followed the industrial development of 
America towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

The American authorities would never have 
thought of slaughtering Thoreau. They were even 
sorry to put him in prison. But, for all that, he 
should be recognised as a valuable critic of society 
as he found it, and some attention should be given 
to his argument, too often overlooked by revolution¬ 
aries dealing in terms of the concrete struggle for 
a new society, that men must attain some kind of 
completeness and clarity of mind and purpose within 
themselves before they can act effectively towards a 
new society. 

In the revolutionary world his is the thin, un¬ 
certain voice of one crying in the wilderness. He 
bore a further resemblance to John the Baptist in 
that he also lost his head, though in a figurative 
sense, for his individualism did not protect him from 
the assault of events, and the outbreak of the Civil 
War found him supporting the Union forces and 
declaring that he asked no longer for no government, 
but would be content with a better one. 

This is the typical retreat of the individualist 
faced with crisis. Thoreau’s own acts thus belied 
his theory of the absolute sufficiency of ^one man’. 
Perhaps, after all, he can best be used, like the men 
employed by temperance speakers to act as ‘horrid 
examples’, to demonstrate the futility of individual¬ 
ism, of which Bakunin once said: 

All individuals, even the most gifted and 
strongest, indeed most of all the most gifted and 
strongest, are at every moment of their lives, 
at the same time, producers and products. 
Equal liberty for every individual is only the 
resultant, continually reproduced, of this mass 
of material, intellectual and moral influence 
exercised on him by all the individuals around 
him, belonging to the society in which he was 
bom, has developed and dies. To wish to 
escape this influence in the name of a transcen¬ 
dental liberty, divine, absolutely egoistic and 
sufficient to itself is the tendency of annihilation. 


continued from p» 7 

gloss over Nazi atrocities, yet stress the atrocities of warj 
or do we, like, say, the up-and-coming Lord Vansittart, 
wish to stress Nazi atrocities towards the subject peoples, 
yet gloss over Nazi atrocities towards the Germans? Do 
we, like the Finnish social-dem.ocrats, wish to stress the 
brutality of Stalinism, and forget about Hitlerism for the 
time being; or, like the Dean of Canterbury, give a bless¬ 
ing to Stalinism, -and forget its identity with Hitlerism? 
Do we, like the Minister of Information, wish to proclaim 
Nazi atrocities and apologise for British Imperialism; or, 
like Goebbels, uncover British Imperialism and blandly 
apologise for Nazism? Or, like the bourgeois Americans, 
of the former Isolationist school, attack British, Russian 
and German Imperialism, while still.waving the Stars and 
Stripes and forgetting Uncle Sam’s own record. 

None of those attitudes are ours. We recognise the 
truth of what most of the imperialisms say about each 
other. Every government is forced to descend to rousing 
the worst passions in man when it is a question of main¬ 
taining its own rights. That is our case against govern- 
mentalism. The fascists are extreme examples of this, 
and products of decaying capitalism: that is why we are 
anti-fascist, and why we want capitalism to be destroyed 
before it produces more such. When we are confronted 
with proof of artocities in war, that is our case against 
militarism. When we are confronted with proof of 
atrocities in peace-time, or non-beligerent conditions, that 
is our case against capitalism and fascism. 

And, since our case is not merely on those grounds, 
and since • our study of social conditions shows us that 
militarism, capitalism and fascism are inter-linked in this 
age, the proof adduced by all governments on the horrors 
inflicted on mankind by other governments, only strength¬ 
ens us, and all thinking workers to-day, in our determin¬ 
ation to end all domination. 

A.M. 


KROPOTKIN 

SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS 

Edited with an Introduction 
by Herbert Read. 

Peter Kropotkin, the best knowm of the 
theoreticians of Anarchism, exerted a con¬ 
siderable influence on the thought of the 
working-class movements. Since the war 
1914 - 18 , however, his principal works have 
remained out of print, and his ideals have 
been unduly neglected and inaccessible. The 
centenary of his birth (he was born in Russia 
on Dec. 9 th, 1842 ) finds the world increas¬ 
ingly disillusioned about politics and political 
action,so that this selection—taken from his 
longer works only—will be especially wel¬ 
come. Herbert Read’s Prefatory Essay is an 
admirable introduction to Kropotkin’s life 
and thought. 

150 pages 2/6 (postage 3 d.) 

In America 1 dollar (post free). 

FREEDOM PRESS, 27 Belsize Road, 
London, N.W.6. 
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DARLAX’S 

Assassination 

AN UNAUTHORISED SQUABBLE among the 
dolls is an embarrassing situation for any ventrilo¬ 
quist to face and De Gaulle’s intransigeant screams of 
anger at the favours shown to his scab rival Darlan 
caused something of a hot spot for the British auth¬ 
orities and their sly American partners, especially as 
the row was taken up by all the pseudo-Left ele¬ 
ment who wished to divert attention from their sup¬ 
port of the attack on the workers in England itself. 

Christmas^ however, brought a pleasant surprise 
(or was it a surprise?) in the Government’s political 
stocking, with the sudden exit of Darlan from the 
Punch and judy show. It also did the Communists 
and the Labour scabs a bad turn by forcing them to 
find a new red herring to drag across the factory 
floors for the next few months. 

Of the event itself there is little one can say, as 
the secrecy of the hurried trial and execution have 
allowed little information of any value to emerge. 
This very secrecy (“for reasons of security”) does, 
however,, tend to increase one’s suspicions. There 
are a number of possible explanations, any of which 
might well be true. The assassin might have been 
a German or an Italian or a British or a De Gaullist 
agent, or he might have been a revolutionary terrorist 
or even a freelance enthusiast. The Germans, natur¬ 
ally announce that he was a British agent, but pro¬ 
duce no evidence. The Allies content themselves with 
oblique suggestion, by remarking that the man’s 
mother is an Italian, living in Italy. Supported by 
no other evidence, this is meaningless. Louis Levy, 
writing in Reynolds News, states that “it is rumoured 
that he was a member of the Parti Populaire Francais 
the super-Fascist and pro-Nazi party of Jacques 
Doriot”. This, again, is a possible explanation sup¬ 
ported by no facts whatsoever. 

There is a fairly wide divergence in opinion be¬ 
tween the politicians and press in America and those 


STALIN PLEASE COPY 

“The relief felt by everyone in consequence of the air 
of North Africa having become suddenly purer must not 
be allowed to obscure the fact that the assassination of 
Darlan does not settle the {problem that he represented. 
History teaches that such isolated acts of violence never 
accomplish a liberating object, and all too often provide 
a pretext for perpetuating the systems against which they 
may be a protest.” 

Daily Worker 28/12/42. 


ON THE WAY TO MARTYRDOM 

“Before his death by the odious method of assassina¬ 
tion Admiral Darlan had renounced his earlier claims, and 
his friends will be glad that his last statement before his 
death was an appeal for French unity and that one of 
his latest speeches was an assurance that he would not 
let any personal ambition stand in its way.” 

Manchester Guardian 28/12/42. 


in Britain. The Americans on the whole regard the 
assassination of the protege with indignation. Roose¬ 
velt, for instance, remarked. 

“The cowardly assassination of Admiral 
Darlan is murder in the first degree. All 
leaders of all the United Nations will agree 
with that statement. Nazism and Fascism 
and military despotism will hold otherwise. 

I hope speedy justice will overtake the murd¬ 
erer of Admiral Darlan.” 

and the PRESS 

And Cordell Hull described the assassination as “an 
odious and cowardly act”. (It is a little difficult 
to realise the cowardice of a man who must have 
known that his own death would be the almost in¬ 
evitable consequence of his act!) 

The American press, in general, followed the 
lead of the politicians. The New York Times 
remarked: 

“It is only the ignorant and the thought¬ 
less who will assume that such a murder at 
such a moment solves a peculiarly difficult 
problem. The arrangement with Darlan 
clearly saved many British and American 
lives.” 

The same line was followed by most of the leading 
American papers, except for the New York Post, 
which implied satisfaction by referring to Darlan as 
“a man who has no support an 5 where in the world 
except in Washington.” 

In England, significantly, there were no immed¬ 
iate expressions of indignation on the p^rt of govern¬ 
ment leaders, and up to the time of going to press 
(three days after the killing) we have had no state¬ 
ment either from Whitehall or from the Fighting 
French. The early reports on the B.B.C. were bald 
and unsympathetic, and seemed to imply a hidden 
pleasure. 

It is significant that the papers most violent in 
their condemnation are the right-wing sheets which 
have always supported the reactionary elements of 
Europe and which before the war condemned re¬ 
volutionary attempts on the life of Mussolini. The 
Observer, while remarking in its diplomatic column 
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that '^The assassination of Admiral Darlan has open¬ 
ed a way out of one of the worst tangles of the war’\ 
states in its editorial, “Murder, in any case is vile. 
In this case the murderer rendered a great service to 
Hitler and Mussolini.” The Sunday Times spoke in 
similar vein. “Whatever views one takes on Admir¬ 
al Darlan’s career, there can be nothing but regret at 
the manner of its ending. Assassination is a weapon 
which everyone ought to reprobate who has regard 
either to decency or to democracy.” 

These statements of the semi-official press make 
interesting reading when one compares them with the 
almost universal approbation which greeted the as¬ 


sassination of Heydrich (an act which had tragic 
repercussions on the lives of hundreds of innocent 
Czechs) and the attempts on the lives of Laval and 
Beat. Whether or not murder is vile and assassina¬ 
tion worthy of reprobation, these people are willing 
to encourage them when they are faf enough away 
and seem to be in their interests. If murder is object¬ 
ively vile, then it could not have been good to as¬ 
sassinate Heydrich. Or one might remark that if 
Darlan had been at Versailles with Laval and Deat, 
his assassination would have been praiseworthy in the 
eyes of these gentlemen, while his present fate at 
another time and place is the subject of reprobation. 

G.W. 


UNREST AMONG RAILWAYMEN 


THE WORKING CLASS “unity” offered by the 
reformist trade unions is once more shown up in its 
true colours by the recent disputes in the Railway 
Unions. The Wage Arbitration Tribunal has awarded 
the three railway unions a flat rate increase of 5 /- 
a week for senior workers and “corresponding in¬ 
creases” for women and juniors. Although this re¬ 
presents only about half the unions’ claim, and leaves 
the wages of some workers virtually unchanged, the 
N.U.R. and the Clerks have accepted it. Under 
the new award drivers and firemen' get 2 d. a day 
increase, and junior cleaners only id. a day. The 
N.U.R. and the Clprks dont care because these sec¬ 
tions are not organized so much in their unions as 
in the A.S.L.E. & F. The latter quite rightly re¬ 
gard the award as “degrading and insulting”. 

The unions have therefore shown that they are 
only interested in wage-increases for their own-imme¬ 
diate memberships, and simply have no regard at 
all for the industry as a whole, in spite of the fact 
that they are always preaching about “unity through- 
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out the industry.” When one section gets an increase 
it is quite ready to accept it even though it means 
that the struggle has failed so far as another section 
is concerned—especially if that section is mainly 
organized in another union. 

The Tribunal and the bosses have therefore 
had no difficulty in dividing the workers; they have 
merely had to sit back and let the unions do it for 
them. Such a weakened position of the workers 
would be impossible if there were a strong sense of 
unity and solidarity with all other workers through¬ 
out the industry. 

The workers in the A.S.L.E. & F. are sufficient¬ 
ly incensed to threaten strike action. The Union’s 
General Secretary, W. P. Allen, said: “It is my duty 
as general secretary, while expressing our desire to 
avoid trouble, to say plainly that unless further nego¬ 
tiations are arranged, the Executive of the Union 
cannot hold itself responsible for the action of its 
members”. The leaders are therefore apologizing 
in advance for any militant action which may be 
initiated by the workers. 

What the railway workers need is a union of 
all the workers in the industry, irrespective of their 
craft, sex or age, organized at the places of work, 
and linked up in district and national federations 
throughout the country. A union controlled by the 
workers on the job themselves, and not by officials 
in plush arm chairs, hob nobbing with the bosses to 
get 2 d. a day increases. Such a syndicalist organ¬ 
ization could not only fight the struggle against the 
boss and the State (they are the same thing now on 
the railways) much better than the present scarecrow 
reformist unions, but could enable the railway work¬ 
ers to take over the whole industry and run it them¬ 
selves for the benefit of society, instead of for the 
private profit of share-holders and bureaucrats. 
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